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Status  Report 

Editor:  Cliff  Bridges 
Asst.  Editor:  Wendy  Buckley 

The  Status  Report  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the 
Premier’s  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities  and  is  intended  to 
provoke  discussion  about 
issues  facing  persons  with 
disabilities.  This  publication 
is  also  available  on  audio 
cassette  by  contacting  our 
office  at: 

Premier’s  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities 
250, 11044-82  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6G  0T2 
Phone  (403)  422-1095  or 
Toll  Free  1-800-272-8841 
(Voice  or  TDD) 

We  welcome  comments  and 
suggestions  from  our  readers 
at  any  time.  Please  address 
your  correspondence  to:  The 
Editor,  The  Status  Report,  at 
the  above  address. 

The  opinions  expressed  in 
The  Status  Report  are  those 
of  their  authors  and  are  not 
necessarily  those  held  by  the 
Premier’s  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities. 


Message  from  the  Chair 

Independence  ’92: 1 Still  Wonder 


by  Gary  McPherson,  Chairperson 

Independence  ’92  is,  of  course,  history. 

Much  has  already  been  written  about  this 
international  conference  which  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Canada;  about  its  main  issues, 
like  employment  equity,  advancing 
technology,  and  rehabilitation.  I learned  a 
great  deal  about  these  important  issues.  But 
it’s  the  subtle  aspects  that  I often  find  myself 
wondering  about  when  I think  back  to 
Independence  ’92. 

To  me,  Independence  ’92  was  a study  in 
contrasts.  One  quick  look  around  any  of  the 
crowded  conference  rooms  spoke  volumes. 
On  one  hand,  there  were  the  elite  of  the 
disabled  community,  wearing  Armani  suits 
and  guiding  brightly  coloured  Quickie 
wheelchairs  about.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  the  third  world  delegates  - some  using 
antiquated  wheelchairs,  others  using  other 
outdated  mobility  aids  because  they  couldn’t 
afford  a wheelchair. 

I find  myself  wondering  what  these 
delegates  of  developing  countries  must  think 
of  Vancouver,  and  inevitably,  Canada.  They 
must  have  been  amazed  at  the  sight  of  a 
convention  center,  hotels,  restaurants  and 
washrooms  that  are  entirely  accessible.  They 
must  have  been  awestruck  seeing  buses, 
taxis  and  sailboats  designed  with  their 
disabilities  in  mind.  They  must  think  that  all 
of  Canada  is  as  accessible  as  Vancouver. 
That,  of  course,  is  a shame  - no  other 
Canadian  city  could  carry  off  Independence 
’92  with  the  same  ease.  Bravo,  Vancouver. 
You  give  the  rest  of  us  something  to  shoot 
for. 

I marvel  at  the  awesome  challenges  third 
world  delegates  must  now  have  when  they 
compare  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
Independence  ’92  to  their  own  homes.  Of 
course,  the  indelible  memories  of  the 
conference  will  mean  their  lives  will  never 
be  the  same.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  worse  off, 
knowing  what  is  possible.  But  hopefully 


they  will  struggle  to  make  Vancouver’s 
relative  equity  become  reality  in  their  own 
countries,  so  that  future  generations  will  not 
have  to  wrestle  with  such  problems. 

I find  myself  still  wondering  about  the 
conference’s  shortcomings,  like  the 
interpreter  issue.  They  anticipated  40  deaf 
people.  When  115  showed  up, 
pandemonium  broke  loose.  There  simply 
weren’t  enough  interpreters  to  go  around. 
They  also  didn’t  arrange  for  Braille.  A 
small  revolution  took  place  when  it  became 
clear  that  there  were  no  documents  in 
Braille.  The  organizers,  of  course,  did  their 
best  to  rectify  each  of  these  situations. 

The  shortcomings  ran  deeper  yet.  When 
the  man  from  Zimbabwe  with  the  history  of 
mental  illness  climbed  the  sails  in  the 
convention  center,  he  was  hauled  away 
forcefully.  At  a time  when  advocates  are 
desperately  trying  to  have  the  rights  of 
mentally  ill  people  recognized  and 
respected,  why  - at  a major  conference  on 
disability  - was  this  allowed  to  happen?  I 
still  wonder  what  became  of  that 
unfortunate  fellow. 

Then  again,  I still  marvel  at  the  positive 
side.  It  will  come  as  no  surprise  when  I say 
that  groups  representing  different 
disabilities  have,  at  times,  worked  against 
each  other.  Although  I’m  sure  I’m  not 
alone,  I can  only  speak  for  myself  when  I 
say  that  the  forced  integration  of 
Independence  ’92  worked  wonders.  It  gave 
me  a better  understanding  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  disabled  community. 

Above  all,  I think  about  the  people  I met. 

I think  about  the  woman  from  Scotland  who 
saved  in  the  traditional  Scottish  way  in 
order  to  attend.  I think  about  her 
astonishment  at  learning  the  glass  of  milk 
she  ordered  at  the  Pan  Pacific  Hotel’s 
restaurant  was  going  to  cost  her  over  four 
dollars. 
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Gary  McPherson 


I think  about  the  man  from  Burma  who, 
as  a child,  lost  his  vision  and  was 
subsequently  taken  from  his  family  and 
placed  in  a school  for  the  blind.  The  man 
said  there  were  thirty  students  in  that 
school,  and  every  one  of  them  spoke  a 
different  dialect.  I wonder  at  the  injustice  of 
his  story. 

Nor  are  Canadians  immune  from 
injustice,  as  B.C.’s  Robert  Thompson  can 
attest  to.  As  a child,  Robert  was  placed  in 
an  institution  because,  in  his  words,  he 
“resisted  authority”.  He  subsequently  spent 
years  in  various  institutions.  I wonder  how 
he  stayed  sane. 

And  finally,  I think  about  Uriy  Kiselev. 
Uriy  was  one  of  many  who  came  to 
Independence  ’92  thanks  only  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  When 


things  go  wrong;  when  my  problems  seem 
insurmountable,  1 think  about  Uriy.  How 
insignificant  my  troubles  seem  when  1 think 
of  this  man  who,  because  he  has  no  legs, 
uses  a skateboard  type  of  device  to  stay 
mobile.  1 remember  my  initial  wonder  when 
he  explained  why  he  didn’t  use  a 
wheelchair  - in  Moscow,  it  seems,  there  are 
no  smooth  sidewalks,  let  alone  curb  cuts, 
ramps,  or  accessible  washrooms.  He  was 
actually  better  off  with  his  skateboard. 

I remember  my  initial  wonder  when  Uriy 
talked  of  tasting  a banana  for  the  first  time 
in  ten  years.  Uriy,  of  course,  had  more 
important  things  on  his  mind.  He  talked  of 
empowerment,  and  taking  what  he  had 
learned  back  to  Russia  to  set  up  a human 
rights  organization. 

I wonder  how  he’s  making  out.  ■ 


Canada  Using  Third  Worid 
Excuses 


(reprinted  with  permission  from  Disability 
Today) 

In  some  ways,  disabled  people  in  Canada 
may  be  worse  off  than  those  in  under- 
developed countries,  says  a spokesman  for 
an  African  organization  for  the  disabled. 

“In  my  country,  disabled  people  remain  in 
their  communities.  They  are  not  taken 
away... segregated  from  the  mainstream,” 
said  Ranga  Collen  Mupindu,  director  of  the 
Council  of  Disabled  Persons  in  Zimbabwe. 

Mr.  Mupindu  was  one  of  56  students  of 
the  Coady  International  Institute  who 
received  a diploma  in  social  development 
during  fall  convocation  at  Nova  Scotia’s 
St.  Francis  Xavier  University. 

Putting  disabled  people  in  institutions  and 
failing  to  use  the  country’s  wealth  and 
technology  to  improve  accessibility  are 


among  Canada’s  problems,  he  said. 

“I  would  rather  be  poor  and  have  my 
disability  in  my  community  than  be  very 
rich...  and  live  in  an  institution  where  there 
is  a sense  that  I have  no  access  to  anyone. 

“The  Zimbabwe  government  can  claim 
there  is  not  enough  money  to  help  the 
disabled,”  he  said.  “Canada  has  no  excuses. 
Canada’s  wealth  emphasizes  the  need  for 
greater  improvements  to  buildings  and  work 
opportunities,”  said  Mr.  Mupindu. 

As  in  Zimbabwe,  disabled  Canadians 
need  to  become  more  active  in  calling  for 
change,  he  said.  “They’ve  got  to  take  the 
initiative  themselves.” 

When  people  with  disabilities  become 
involved  in  the  community,  their  needs 
become  more  apparent,  he  said.  “As 
disabled  Canadians  achieve  their  goals,  they 
can  help  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world.”* 
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Executive  Director's  Message 

Comotred  '92 


by  Eric  Boyd,  Executive  Director 


This  safe,  efficient  stairlift  in  Lyon's  City 
Hall  Is  self-operated.  In  Canada,  such  lifts 
must  have  a separate  operator. 


From  May  31st  to  June  5th,  I had  the 
opportunity  of  representing  the  Premier’s 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities  at  the  6th  International 
Conference  on  Mobility  and  Transport  for 
Elderly  and  Disabled  Persons.  The 
conference  was  held  at  Eurexpo  in 
France’s  second  largest  city, 

Lyon,  and  was  hosted  by  the 
French  National  Institute  for 
Transport  and  Safety  Research. 
The  conference  theme  was 
“MOBILITY  FOR  A BETTER 
QUALITY  OF  LIFE”. 

My  motivation  for  attending  the 
conference  was  twofold.  I 
attended  the  5th  International 
Conference  in  Stockholm,  Sweden 
in  1989  and  was  most  impressed 
with  the  Swedish  approach  to 
policy  in  the  area  of 
transportation,  and  to  some 
degree,  with  efforts  throughout 
Europe  to  build  transportation 


It  isn't  all  perfection  in  France.  Despite  modern  curb  cuts,  people  park 
bumper  to  bumper.  On  this  occasion,  I had  to  backtrack  half  a block. 


systems  which  are  accessible  to  all 
potential  users.  So  I certainly  wanted  to  get 
brought  up  to  date  with  what  progress  is 
being  made  around  the  world  in  this 
important  area.  But  I was  also  somewhat 
disappointed  with  the  fact  that,  in  1989, 
there  was  very  little  information  provided 
to  other  international  participants  about 
what's  happening  in  Canada.  It  was  my 
intention  to  do  something  about  that,  so  I 
invited  Brian  Marcotte  from  Alberta 
Transportation  and  Utilities  to  co-present  a 
paper  on  the  current  status  of 
Transportation  Policy  in  Canada. 

The  paper  provided  a brief  overview  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  federal, 
provincial  and  municipal  governments  in 
delivering  transportation  services  in  Canada 
and  what  policy  initiatives  are  underway  in 
the  various  jurisdictions  with  respect  to 
improving  access  for  elderly  and  disabled 
persons.  We  concluded  the  paper  with  a 
description  of  the  collaborative  approach 
being  taken  in  Alberta  by  people  with 
disabilities  and  the  provincial  and 
municipal  governments  in  response  to  the 
challenge  presented  in  th&  Action  Plan. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to 
provide  details  of  everything  Brian  and  I 
were  able  to  learn  from  three  days  of 
presentations,  not  to  mention  two  days  of 
technical  tours.  However,  I will  try  to 
summarize  some  impressions. 

Throughout  the  conference,  there  was 
overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
motivational  forces  driving  barrier  free 
transportation  policy  in  Europe  and  North 
America  are  quite  different.  In  North 
America,  we  seem  to  take  an  individual  or 
“Human  Rights”  approach  to  barrier  free 
policy  - the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
is  a good  example.  In  Europe,  the  approach 
seems  to  be  much  more  one  of  ensuring  that 
transportation  services  are  available  to  and 


useable  by  all.  This  approach  places  as 
much  emphasis  on  mothers  with  “prams”  as 
it  does  on  seniors  or  people  with  disabilities 
(and  rightly  so,  I believe). 

Another  impression  which  Brian  and  I 
shared  was  that,  because  mass  transit  is  so 
much  more  culturally  acceptable  in  Europe 
and  therefore  more  of  a priority,  they  are 
years  ahead  of  North  America  with  respect 
to  barrier  free  technology.  For  example,  in 
Canada,  we’re  still  hesitant  to  buy  low  floor 
buses;  yet  in  Europe  they  talk  about  third 
and  fourth  generation  low  floor  bus 
technology.  In  fact,  the  largest  bus 
manufacturer  in  France,  Renault  (one  of  the 
last  to  manufacture  a low  floor  bus),  claims 
that  by  1995  they  will  manufacture  nothing 
but  low  floor  buses. 

Another  example  is  much  of  the  new 
rapid  underground  transit  technology  that 
we  viewed  in  Lyon  - it's  fully  accessible  to 
all.  Also,  in  Grenoble  we  viewed  state  of 
the  art  above  ground  street  car  technology 
that  was  all  manufactured  on  a “low  floor” 
concept,  not  to  mention  a pedestrian 
environment  that  was  an  integral  part  of  the 


This  is  one  of  the  elevators  installed  on  the 
newest  leg  of  Lyon's  underground  transit 
system.  Portions  of  the  system  are  fully 
accessible;  the  entire  system  wiil  soon  be  as 
well. 

transit  planning.  There  is  no  question  that 
we  have  a lot  to  learn  from  our  European 
neighbours  when  it  comes  to  fully 
accessible  transportation  technology.  No 
need  to  reinvent  the  wheel! 

Finally,  the  most  significant  impression 
that  the  conference  left  on  both  Brian  and 
myself  was  a feeling  of  strong  affirmation 
that  the  approach  we  have  proposed 
through  thQ  Action  Plan,  and  the  one  being 
pursued  by  Alberta  Transportation  and 
Utilities,  is  the  right  one.  That  is,  rather 
than  focusing  on  accessibility  for  only  one 
mode  of  transportation  for  those  who  have 
mobility  impairments,  we  must  seek  ways 
to  improve  every  aspect  of  our 
transportation  systems  to  ensure  that  they 
provide  mobility  for  all  Canadians  and  thus 
“a  better  quality  of  life”. 

By  the  way,  I returned  via  the  high  speed 
train  from  Lyon  to  Paris  where  I spent  the 
weekend.  While  the  train  was  really  not 
that  accessible,  the  people  were  most 
helpful.  If  any  of  you  want  to  hear  about 
how  to  tour  Paris  in  a weekend  by 
wheelchair.  I’d  be  happy  to  give  you  some 
tips.  I will  go  back!  ■ 


The  orange,  low  profile  train  entering  the  station  is  of  the  high  speed  variety.  While 
it's  quite  accessible  inside,  wheelchair  users  must  be  loaded  by  hand  up  three 
steps. 
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Michener  Centre: 

Will  It  Be  Allowed  to  Die? 


by  Cliff  Bridges,  Council  Communications 


"Over  the  past  two  decades, 
a very  genuine  move  to 
community  iiving  for  people 
with  mental  disabilities  has 
taken  place... " 


It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  Albertans  with 
an  interest  in  mental  disability  that  there’s  a 
war  being  waged  in  our  province.  The 
weapons  are  words,  both  uttered  and 
written;  the  final  battlefield  may  still  be  the 
floor  of  the  legislative  assembly.  At  the 
center  of  the  fight  is  Bill  25,  The  Michener 
Centre  Act,  and  at  stake  is  the  future  of  the 
largest  institution  of  its  type  still  being 
operated  in  Canada  - Michener  Centre  in 
Red  Deer. 

On  the  surface,  the  opposing  forces 
appear  to  be  diametrically  opposed.  One 
side  is  fighting  for  Bill  25  to  become  law. 
The  other  side  is  intent  on  seeing  the  Bill 
scrapped.  But  when  you  dig  a little  deeper, 
it  seems  both  ultimately  want  the  same 
thing:  quality  life  for  their  constituents  and 
relatives  in  the  community,  providing  that 
there  are  adequate  resources,  supports  and 
safety  nets  in  place. 

First,  a little  background  information. 
Over  the  past  two  decades,  a very  genuine 
move  to  community  living  for  people  with 
mental  disabilities  has  taken  place  across 
Canada  and  in  Alberta.  The  very  population 
of  Michener  Centre  attests  to  that  - twenty 
years  ago,  it  exceeded  two  thousand;  today, 
it  is  less  than  one  thousand.  Further 
testimony  to  this  move  away  from 
institutions  is  the  results  of  considerable 
consultation  with  stakeholders  in  our 
province.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
document  resulting  from  this  consultation  is 
Claiming  My  Future  (1989),  which  was 
chaired  by  the  Honourable  Roy  Brassard, 
Minister  Responsible  for  Seniors,  who, 
curiously  enough,  is  tabling  Bill  25. 
Claiming  My  Future  was  very  critical  of 
Michener  Centre.  In  fact,  it  strongly 
recommended  the  “...continued  planned 
downsizing,  and  eventual  closure  of 
Michener  Centre...”. 

How,  then,  do  some  see  Bill  25 


threatening  this  move  to  community  living? 
Bill  25  proposes  that  government  turn 
control  of  Michener  to  a community  based 
board  of  directors,  similar  to  that  of  a 
hospital  board.  It  also  proposes  the 
formation  of  a Michener  Foundation  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Centre.  Alberta  Association 
for  Community  Living  (AACL),  which  has 
been  the  organization  most  outspokenly 
critical  of  Michener  Centre  and  Bill  25,  is 
convinced  that  this  means  trouble  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

Among  those  reasons  is  that  the  Bill 
gives  no  clear  mandate  to  the  proposed 
board,  allowing  the  board  to  adopt  a 
mandate  of  self-preservation  or  outright 
expansion.  Keep  in  mind,  the  people 
advocating  for  Bill  25  have  publicly  stated 
they  wish  to  see  Michener  Centre  become  a 
“world  class  sanctuary”.  Also,  a declining 
population  at  Michener  means  a smaller 
budget,  meaning  that  such  a board  could 
actively  recruit  new  residents  in  order  to 
survive.  In  addition.  Bill  25  does  not 
provide  any  protection  for  the  rights  of 
residents  who  may  choose  community 
living.  Since  the  Centre  would  become 
economically  dependent  on  its  population, 
it’s  doubtful  residents  who  wish  to  leave 
will  be  provided  with  information  and 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Finally,  formation  of  a 
Foundation,  which  would  provide  a huge 
tax  advantage  over  non-profit  community 
agencies  for  financial  donors,  could  see 
such  a body  unfairly  competing  for  limited 
available  dollars  which  the  majority  of 
stakeholders  have  indicated  they  would 
prefer  to  see  spent  supporting  community 
living. 

AACL  isn’t  the  only  organization  intent 
on  stopping  Bill  25.  Letters  of 
condemnation  have  been  streaming  in  from 
all  corners  of  the  province  and,  in  some 
cases,  out  of  province,  from  both 
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organizations  and  individuals.  The 
Premier’s  Council  also  supports  AACL’s 
position.  During  the  consultation  that  went 
into  the  formation  of  Action  Plan 
(1990),  it  became  obvious  that  the 
recommendations  made  by  Claiming  My 
Future  were  well-founded,  and  X\\t  Action 
Plan  subsequently  endorsed  that  document. 

That  takes  care  of  those  against  Bill  25, 
and  why.  Who  is  for  Bill  25,  and  why?  They 
appear  to  be  a relatively  small  population 
composed  primarily  of  parents  or  relatives 
of  residents  of  Michener  Centre  -the 


May  15,  1992 

The  Honourable  Donald  Getty 
Premier  of  Alberta 
307  Legislative  Building 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5K  2B7 

Dear  Mr.  Getty: 

It  is  with  profound  dismay  and  disbelief  that  we  learned  of  the 
tabling  of  the  Michener  Centre  Act  by  the  government  of  Alberta. 

Since  the  release  of  the  Alberta  report  entitled  “Claiming  My 
Future”  the  Nova  Scotia  Association  for  Community  Living  has  considered 
the  government  of  Alberta  to  be  leading  the  way  in  recognizing  the  right  of 
people  who  have  been  labelled  as  mentally  handicapped  to  live  in  a fully 
supported  and  welcomed  manner  in  the  community.  We  have  used  that 
document  as  an  example  with  our  own  government,  and  have  urged  others 
to  read  it  and  have  quoted  from  it  often. 

To  firmly  entrench  and  affirm  the  existence  of  the  Michener  Centre 
through  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  would  be  a regressive  move  for  a province 
which  was  deemed  to  be  so  forward  thinking. 

We  therefore  urge  your  government  to  withdraw  the  Act.  At  the 
very  least  we  ask  that  your  government  amend  the  mandate  of  the  proposed 
Board  of  Directors  to  one  which  insists  on  the  orderly  and  time-framed 
closure  of  the  Michener  Centre. 

Sincerely, 

Kathy  Spencer 

President,  Nova  Scotia  Association  for  Community  Living 


Condemnation  of  Bill  25  has  streamed  in  from  across  the  province  and,  in  some 
cases,  from  across  Canada. 


Michener  Centre  parents  organization. 
Indeed,  it  is  this  group  that  lobbied 
government  for  a community  board  in  the 
first  place.  Their  motivation  for  demanding 
Bill  25  appears  to  be  to  ensure  a continued 
place  of  residence  for  their  relatives.  Their 
concerns  are  valid,  and  include  the 
deteriorating  condition  of  the  facility  that 
houses  their  relatives.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  all 
the  relatives  of  the  individuals  involved  in 
the  organization  live  in  small  group  homes 
that  are  part  of  Michener  Centre,  yet  some 
distance  from  the  main  complex  where  the 
bulk  of  residents  are  housed. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  all  of  these 
parents  recognize  the  value  of  a smaller, 
more  personal  setting  for  their  relatives. 
Perhaps  even  they  are  aware  of  the  pitfalls 
of  large  institutions.  But  it’s  obvious  they 
feel  there  is  no  other  complete  alternative  in 
the  community.  In  a July  4 article  in  the 
Edmonton  Journal,  Dorothy  Keates, 
president  of  the  parents  organization,  stated 
that  “the  community  cannot  meet  their 
needs”.  The  Premier’s  Council,  for  one, 
would  not  completely  oppose  that  statement, 
knowing  full  well  the  limitations  presented 
by  the  $3000  monthly  cap  for  community 
living.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  join 
arms  with  the  majority  of  stakeholders  in 
Alberta  who  are  advocating  for  community 
living?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  an  end 
to  the  cycle  of  charity  and  paternalism? 
Would  it  not  be  more  productive  to 
convince  government  to  change  the  current 
supports  system,  instead  of  lobbying  for  the 
preservation  of  a massive,  archaic 
institution  that  most  Albertans  with  a stake 
have  clearly  stated  they  no  longer  wish? 

The  current  status  of  Bill  25  is  not 
known.  Since  it  was  first  read  in  the 
Legislature  on  May  6,  much  has  happened. 
The  Premier’s  Council,  with  its  mandate  of 
advising  government  on  issues  of  disability, 
had  no  other  recourse  but  to  write  strong 
letters  of  condemnation  of  the  Bill  to  all 
MLAs.  AACL  and  its  member  agencies 
from  across  the  province  mobilized  with 


their  own  letter  writing  campaign.  Second 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  subsequently 
postponed  on  many  occasions.  AACL  then 
delivered  perhaps  a lethal  blow  - they  went 
public  with  a very  successful  Edmonton 
press  conference.  This  session  of  the 
legislature  ended  on  July  3,  with  no  second 
reading  for  Bill  25. 

Will  Bill  25  die  during  the  summer 
recess?  Rumours  seem  to  indicate  that,  and 
AACL  seems  to  think  so.  But  Mr. 
Brassard’s  office  says  that  is  not  the  case, 
and  it  will  be  reintroduced  for  second 
reading  in  the  fall  sitting.  In  turn,  AACL 


attributes  this  to  government  not  wanting  to 
admit  bowing  under  public  pressure.  Only 
time  will  tell. 

The  only  certainty  is  that  government  is 
becoming  more  aware  of  the  need  to  make  a 
policy  statement  and  to  take  a lead  role 
concerning  its  constituents  with  mental 
disabilities,  and  perhaps  more  importantly, 
the  need  to  ensure  that  resources  and 
supports  must  be  readily  available  in  the 
community. 

In  the  meantime,  how  about  a 
ceasefire?  ■ 


Repetition:  The  Best  Way  of 
Getting  Your  Message  Across 


Scientific  study  has  shown  that  retention  is 
directly  linked  to  repetition.  In  other  words, 
repeated  exposure  is  the  best  method  of 
getting  people  to  understand  and  internalize 
an  idea.  The  ideal  number  of  repetitions,  it 
seems,  is  six.  The  following  graphs  will 
give  you  an  excellent  idea  of  this  concept. 

The  first  graph  shows  average  retention 
levels,  over  time,  after  only  one  exposure  to 
an  idea.  After  one  day,  retention  will  be 
about  50  percent.  After  sixteen  days. 


retention  will  disappear  to  a mere  2 percent! 

The  second  graph  shows  retention  levels 
after  six  exposures  to  an  idea  over  a six  day 
period.  Retention  is  boosted  to  as  high  as  62 
percent,  but  the  real  improvement  comes 
with  the  test  of  time:  that  figure  of  retention 
is  maintained  from  15  years  to  life. 

So  the  next  time  somebody  asks  you, 
“How  many  times  do  I have  to  tell  you?”, 
you’ll  know  exactly  what  to  answer.  Tell 
them  six  times,  over  six  days.  ■ 


Graph  1 


Graph  2 


Dana  Tadla,  Rehab  Review,  April  1 992 


Advisory  Committees:  New 


Means  of  infiuence 


by  Fran  Vargo,  Director,  Research  and  Policy  Review 


Committees!  Most  of  us  groan  at  their 
mention;  comedians  define  them  in  vari- 
ously humorous  ways;  cynics  sneer  that 
their  existence  is  another  excuse  to  avoid 
action.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  a 
camel  is  really  a horse  created  by  a commit- 
tee. But  committees,  despite  their  faults, 
have  produced  some  fine  results  when 
committed  people  come  together  with  a 
mission. 

Because  the  Premier’s  Council  has  a time 
limited  mandate,  until  1998,  one  of  the 
things  we  are  interested  in  is  the  establish- 
ment of  departmental  advisory  committees 
in  which  people  with  disabilities  can 
participate.  These  committees  could  bring 
together  key  stakeholder  representatives 
who  would  jointly  advise  departments  about 
issues  in  a particular  area. 

Several  of  these  committees  now  exist  and 
provide  a valuable  means  of  influence  on 
policy  development. 

1.  Advisory  Committee  on  Barrier  Free 
Transportation  (Aiberta  Transportation  and 
Utiiities)  Comprised  of  members  who  are 
knowledgeable  representatives  from  across 


disability  areas,  rural  and  urban  municipali- 
ties, and  the  transportation  industry,  this 
committee: 

• advises  on  barrier  free  policy  develop- 
ment; 

• acts  as  a technical  advisor  for  barrier  free 
standards  development; 

• advises  on  rural/urban  transportation 
needs  of  people  with  disabilities;  and 

• has  an  ongoing  advisory  role  in  monitor- 
ing and  evaluation  of  barrier  free  policy 
implementation. 

2.  Advisory  Committee  on  Barrier  Free 
Housing  (Aiberta  Municipai  Affairs)  This 
committee  is  made  up  of  six 
knowledgeable  representatives  from  across 
disability  areas  and  two  from  the  housing 
industry,  chaired  by  a departmental  repre- 
sentative. They  assist  Municipal  Affairs  by: 

• advising  on  social  housing  policy  develop- 
ment for  persons  with  disabilities; 

• advising  on  rural/urban  housing  needs  of 
people  with  disabilities; 

• assisting  in  determining  the  feasibility  of  a 
provincial  cross-disability  housing  registry; 
and 

• acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  monitor- 
ing barrier  free  housing. 

The  formation  of  these  two  committees  was 
recommended  by  the  Premier’s  Council  in 
the  relevant  sections  of  the  Action  Plan.  It  is 
the  long  term  monitoring  role  that  will 
ensure  the  needs  of  people  with  disabilities 
are  addressed  now  and  in  the  future. 

3.  Home  Care  Program  Advisory  Committee 
(Aiberta  Heaith)  This  committee  was 
established  as  a forum  for  identifying  and 
resolving  issues,  through  development  of 
policy  options  and  facilitation  of  program 
changes  to  guide  home  care  services  in 
Alberta  through  the  90s.  In  addition  to 
representation  from  health  units,  home  care 
programs  and  other  stakeholder  groups,  two 
current  home  care  users  (one  senior  and  one 
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young  adult)  also  serve  on  this  committee. 

4.  AADL  Power  Mobility  Application  Review 
Committee  (Alberta  Health)  While  this  is  not 
a broad  advisory  committee  in  the  way  that 
the  preceding  committees  are,  members  of 
this  group  review  and  priorize  applications 
for  power  wheelchairs,  and  through  this 
process  they  will  shape  policy  in  this  area. 
Voting  members  include  three  community 
clinical  representatives  and  two  from 
voluntary  agencies.  The  community, 
through  the  Provincial  Advisory  Committee 
chaired  by  Easter  Seal  Ability  Council,  is 
assured  of  its  role  in  providing  appropriate 
members. 

Committee  representation  is  often  a 
contentious  issue,  with  each  interest  group 
believing  they  must  have  at  least  one  voice 
on  a committee.  Some  people  with  disabili- 
ties have  expressed  reservations  about  being 
that  one  voice,  whether  they  represent  a 
single  disability  or  the  broad  interests  of 
people  with  different  types  of  disabilities. 


The  presence  of  an  overarching,  shared 
vision  of  ability  for  people  with  disabilities 
is  crucial  to  the  successful  workings  of  these 
advisory  committees.  If  consumer  represen- 
tatives hold  to  the  vision  of  equality  through 
enhanced  opportunities  for  full  participation 
in  the  life  of  the  community,  they  will  serve 
their  constituents  well.  Technical  expertise 
can  be  garnered  through  consultation  but 
the  vision  must  be  at  the  forefront  of  all 
discussions. 

The  consulting  firm  of  Carr,  Douglas  and 
Leiren  recently  pointed  out  that  government 
consultation  with  “the  public”  is  really 
limited  to  consultation  with  interest  groups 
on  a particular  issue.  The  creation  of 
mechanisms  through  which  people  with 
disabilities  have  a voice  in  issues  that  affect 
them  is  a positive  reflection  of  this  reality. 

There  is  one  important  thing  for 
committee  members  to  remember:  the 
difference  between  a camel  and  a horse  is 
like  the  difference  between  individual 
agendas  and  a shared  vision!  ■ 


Accessible  Taxi 
Edmonton 


One  of  City  Cab's  four  new  wheelchair  accessible  taxis 


All  four  Alberta  Transportation  Barrier  Free 
pilot  projects  are  now  fully  operational  in 
different  areas  of  the  province.  The  latest 
project  to  become  reality  is  the  wheelchair 
accessible  taxi  service  in  Edmonton. 

As  part  of  a two  year 
demonstration  project. 

City  Cab  is  now  operating 
four  wheelchair  accessible 
mini-van  taxis  within 
their  general  fleet.  The 
purpose  of  the  project  is 
to  test  the  commercial 
viability  of  privately 
provided  wheelchair 
accessible  taxi  services, 
as  opposed  to  standard 
modes  of  travel  for 
wheelchair  users  like  the 
Edmonton-based  DATS. 


Service  in 


The  four  accessible  taxis  are  available  24 
hours  a day.  Obtaining  one  is  as  easy  as 
getting  any  other  cab  - you  just  have  to  call 
the  company  (461-5555)  and  the  cab  will  be 
dispatched.  In  addition.  City  Cab  is  offering 
a booking  service  so  that  wait  time  for  the 
taxi  is  eliminated.  Cost  for  the  ride  is  the 
regular  meter  fare  with  no  extra  charges  for 
wheelchair  assistance.  The  taxi  driver  will 
assist  clients  into  and  out  of  the  vehicle  and 
secure  the  wheelchair. 

To  ensure  that  the  taxi  meets  customers' 
needs,  a service  Ombudsman  has  been  set 
up  to  receive  both  favourable  and 
unfavourable  calls  from  service  users.  The 
number  to  call  is  458-0079. 

While  the  rides  are  not  subsidized  like 
those  of  DATS,  the  advantages  are  obvious: 
the  service  is  available  day  and  night 
without  the  need  to  book  days  in  advance.  ■ 
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Council  Activity  Update 


Community  Supports  Program 

The  Premier’s  Council  is  continuing  the 
education  component  of  the  Community 
Supports  Program  throughout  the  summer. 
The  Community  Supports  Program  is 
essentially  a proposal  calling  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  22  government 
programs  that  currently  supply  supports  to 
persons  with  disabilities  into  one  program 
that  would  be  available  locally.  If  your 
organization  would  be  interested  in 
learning  more  about  this  program,  we 
would  be  happy  to  make  a personal 
presentation,  or  supply  you  with  a 
captioned,  stand  alone  video. 

The  Premier’s  Council  is  pleased  to  see 
that  a number  of  large  provincial 
organizations  and  provincial  chapters  of 
national  organizations  have  formed  a 
coalition  to  generate  support  for  the 
Community  Supports  Program.  The 
coalition  is  currently  mapping  out  a 
campaign  strategy  to  have  government 
accept  the  recommendation,  which  stems 
from  the  considerable  consultation  which 
resulted  in  the  Action  Plan.  For  more 
information  about  the  coalition,  contact: 
Phil  Stephan,  Chairman,  Alberta  Coalition 
for  Community  Supports,  C/0  The  Red 
Deer  Association  for  the  Mentally 
Handicapped,  6010  - 45  Avenue,  Red  Deer, 
Alberta  T4N  3M4. 


Alternative  Communications 

In  November  of  1991,  a task  force  was 
established  to  study  how  government  could 
communicate  more  effectively  with  people 
with  different  communication  needs 
resulting  from  a disability.  A draft 
document  was  produced,  and  the  Council 
took  the  document  to  several  public 
meetings  in  order  to  obtain  feedback  from 


stakeholders.  The  document  was 
subsequently  modified  as  a result  of  this 
consultation.  It  is  currently  being  printed, 
and  will  be  presented  to  government  by 
September.  Copies  will  also  be  available  for 
any  interested  parties,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  contacting  our  office. 

Review  of  Educational 
Interpreting 

In  response  to  one  of  the  recommendations 
in  the  Alternative  Communications 
document,  a consultant  has  been  engaged  to 
determine  appropriate  solutions  to  the  issues 
surrounding  communication  support  for  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing  children  whose  parents 
choose  an  integrated  educational  placement. 
The  consultant  is  Dr.  David  Stewart,  who 
will  be  the  next  Chair  of  Deafness  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Alberta.  Dr.  Stewart  has  a 
personal  and  professional  interest  in  deaf 
issues,  and  much  of  his  research  has  focused 
on  facets  of  educational  interpreting.  The 
review  is  expected  to  be  complete  by  the  end 
of  1992. 


Action  Plan  Review 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  the  Action  Plan  and  its 
recommendations  have  been  accepted  by  the 
provincial  government,  the  Premier’s 
Council  has  embarked  on  ?Ln  Action  Plan 
Review.  Consultant  Dr.  Douglas  E. 
Anderson  of  Edmonton  has  been  contracted 
to  perform  the  review.  The  review  is 
expected  to  be  finished  by  March  of  1993. 
However,  the  results  of  the  review  aren’t 
expected  to  be  publicly  available  before  next 
summer.  ■ 
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Cosmology  and  Disability 

Famous  Physicist  Visits 
Edmonton 

by  Cliff  Bridges 


“He  loves  his  children,  has  always  been 
kind  to  dumb  animals,  and  has  a deep 
loathing  for  the  political  works  of 
Margaret  Thatcher.  What  more  could  you 
ask  of  any  man?’'  - friend  and  colleague 
John  Gribbin 

Stephen  Hawking,  the  noted  English 
theoretical  physicist,  was  recently  a visitor 
in  our  province.  Hawking,  who  has 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  (ALS,  or  Lou 
Gehrig’s  disease),  was  in  Alberta  to  speak 
at  an  international  conference  on  cosmology 
held  in  Banff  by  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
./Vcivsnccd  I^csG3.rch 

Dr.  Stephen  Hawking,  author  of  Hawking’s  friends  have  described  him  as 

A Brief  History  of  Time.  controversial,  defiant,  argumentative,  fun- 

loving,  mischievous,  and  above  all, 
brilliant.  At  a press  conference  in 
Edmonton,  members  of  the  media  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  form  their  own 
impressions  of  Hawking.  However,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that,  except  for  the  various 
rocket  scientist  types  present,  few  were 
going  to  be  on  a first  name  basis  with 
Hawking  after  the  two  hour  session.  Using  a 
computer.  Hawking  took  about  ten  minutes 
to  formulate  a thirty  to  forty  second 
response  to  each  question,  and  was  only 
able  to  respond  to  a handful  of  questions 
during  the  session.  Nevertheless,  he  made 
some  revealing  statements,  about  not  only 
his  incredible  ability,  but  his  disability  as 
well. 

First,  a little  background.  Dr.  Hawking  is 
the  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Cambridge  University  in  England.  To  give 
you  a better  understanding  of  the  league  this 
guy  plays  in.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  also  held  this 
position  at  Cambridge.  He  is  the  author  of 


the  runaway  bestseller  A Brief  History  of 
Time.  He  has  a string  of  astrophysics- 
related  accomplishments  dating  back  to  the 
mid-sixties,  with  perhaps  the  most  notable 
being  his  1974  finding  that  black  holes  emit 
radiation,  have  temperatures,  and  can 
evaporate  (previously,  black  holes  were 
thought  of  as  having  no  temperature,  since 
it  was  assumed  they  did  not  allow  any  form 
of  radiation  to  escape  their  massive 
gravitational  force). 

While  his  mind  began  to  take  up  the 
challenges  of  theoretical  physics  in  the  mid- 
sixties, his  physical  health  was  rapidly 
diminishing.  He  was  diagnosed  as  having 
ALS,  a disease  which  has  resulted  in  almost 
total  paralysis.  As  a result,  he  uses  an 
electric  wheelchair.  His  problems  were 
compounded  in  the  seventies  when  a bout  of 
pneumonia  made  a tracheotomy  necessary. 
Now  he  communicates  with  a computer  and 
voice-synthesizer,  which  he  interfaces  with 
by  using  two  fingers  - thus  the  length  of 
time  required  to  speak. 

According  to  Hawking,  these  setbacks 
were  only  a slight  hindrance  as  he  set  out  to 
explain  the  universe.  ‘T  think  physical 
disabilities  present  few  obstacles  in  the  field 
of  astrophysics,”  he  says.  It’s  for  that  reason 
he  says  he  gets  genuinely  embarrassed  when 
people  call  him  courageous.  “I  only 
intended  to  carry  out  the  goals  I had  set  for 
myself  before  I developed  ALS.  More 
courageous  would  be  those  who  are  worse 
affected  and  get  no  public  attention  as  I do.” 

It’s  understandably  difficult  for  someone 
like  Hawking  to  continue  his  work  in 
cosmology  and  be  an  active  advocate  for 
disability  rights  at  the  same  time. 
Nevertheless,  he  speaks  out  from  time  to 
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time,  with  one  of  his  favorite  causes  being 
the  integration  of  children  with  disabilities 
into  regular  classrooms. 

“I  can  only  speak  for  physically  disabled 
people  - 1 could  be  mentally  disabled,  but  if  I 
am.  I’m  too  far  gone  to  know,”  he  says  with 
a boyish  smile.  “Modern  technology  can 
make  up  the  differences  for  physical 
disabilities.  There’s  no  more  reason  to 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  disability 
anymore  than  there  is  on  the  basis  of  race, 
sex,  or  religion.  It’s  a matter  of  basic  human 
rights.” 

He’s  adamant  about  the  technology  - the 
very  stuff  that  allows  him  to  move  and 
communicate  - being  the  key  to  this 


integration.  “What’s  lacking,”  he  says,  “is 
the  willingness  to  provide  enough  money  to 
make  this  technology  available  to  everyone 
who  needs  it.”  Indeed,  one  has  to  wonder 
how  many  brilliant  minds  like  Hawking’s 
continue  to  be  wasted  because  of  a lack  of 
money  and  technology. 

What  of  his  work?  A reporter  at  the  press 
conference  asked  him  what  it  meant  to  the 
average  guy  on  the  street.  After  the  usual 
delay  to  formulate  a response.  Hawking 
conceded  that  “it  won’t  feed  anyone”. 
“But,”  he  continued,  “man  or  woman 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  We  all  need  to 
know  where  we  come  from.” 

We  certainly  do.  ■ 


Feeling  Entrepreneurial? 


Here’s  some  good  news  and  some  bad  news 
for  entrepreneurs  with  disabilities.  The  good 
news  is  that  the  Capability  Plus  program, 
known  last  year  as  Ability  Plus,  is  back 
again  this  year.  The  bad  news  is  that  the 
deadline  for  applications  is  August  31st,  so 
there’s  just  over  a month  left  to  apply. 

Operated  by  Alberta  Economic 
Development  and  Trade,  Capability  Plus  is 
a program  designed  to  increase  business 
opportunities  for  Albertans  with  a 
permanent  disability  which  impairs  their 
opportunity  for  full  employment  or 
obtaining  a loan  from  conventional  sources. 
The  program  offers  support  in  the  form  of 


interest  free  loans  of  up  to  $10,000  for  new 
business  ventures  or  expansion  of  existing 
businesses.  Business  counselling  is  also 
provided  as  part  of  the  program. 

Economic  Development  and  Trade  has  a 
$100,000  cap  for  the  program,  so  there  will 
be  a limited  number  of  successful  applicants 
(last  year,  there  were  thirteen). 

For  applications  or  more  information, 
contact:  Mr.  Mickey  Meraw,  Director, 
Calgary  Business  Counselling  Office, 
Alberta  Economic  Development  and  Trade, 
5th  Floor,  999  - 8 Street  S.W.,  Calgary, 
Alberta  T2R  1J5  (403)  297-6284.  ■ 


U.S.  Postal  Service  Helps  Disabled 

For  a number  of  years  now,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  provided  the  Carrier  Alert  Program 
for  people  with  disabilities  and  seniors.  If  mail  hasn’t  been  taken  in  for  a certain  period  of 
time,  or  there  are  other  indications  that  something  might  be  awry  at  the  residence,  the  mail 
carrier  alerts  a contact  designated  by  the  subscribers.  A sticker  on  the  mailbox  identifies  who 
is  taking  part  in  the  program,  and  if  the  participant  is  simply  out  of  town,  they  place  a piece 
of  tape  over  the  sticker.  Unfortunately,  Canada  Post  has  no  similar  program.  ■ 
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Omnibus  Update 


"Although  the  results  of 
phase  one  have  been 
disappointing  and  worthy  of 
criticism,  the  Bill  represents 
a symbolic  and  historical 
step  forward  for  the 
disability  rights  movement. " 


On  May  5,  1992,  Bill  C-78  An  Act  to 
Amend  Certain  Acts  with  Respect  to 
Persons  with  Disabilities  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  for  first 
reading.  On  June  8,  1992,  the  Bill  was 
passed  through  second  and  final  reading 
and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  Royal 
Proclamation.  Despite  the  speed  with  which 
it  was  passed,  all  is  not  well  with  Bill  C-78. 
According  to  the  Canadian  Disability 
Rights  Council  (CDRC),  the  Bill  falls  far 
short  of  the  proposals  that  they  originally 
submitted  to  government  in  September 
1991. 

However,  the  government  has  publicly 
made  a firm  commitment  to  a second  round 
of  legislative  reform  for  people  with 
disabilities.  As  well,  CDRC  maintains  that 
“although  the  results  of  phase  one  have 
been  disappointing  and  worthy  of  criticism, 
the  Bill  represents  a symbolic  and  historical 
step  forward  for  the  disability  rights 
movement.” 

Here  is  a brief  summary  of  the 
amendments  contained  in  Bill  C-78. 


handicap. 

The  Criminal  Code  of  Canada 

Amendments  to  the  Code  would  allow  the 
presiding  judge  or  justice  to  allow  a person 
with  a physical  or  mental  disability  to 
testify  outside  the  courtroom  or  behind  a 
screening  device  if  they  are  having 
difficulty  testifying  in  the  presence  of  the 
accused. 

The  Canada  Elections  Act 

The  definition  of  level  access  has  been 
extended  to  include  all  premises  used 
during  elections  (unfortunately,  the 
definition  has  not  been  extended  to  include 
all  types  of  disabilities  instead  of  only 
barriers  encountered  by  persons  who  use 
wheelchairs).  The  definition  of  personal 
expenses  has  been  expanded  to  include 
expenses  incurred  by  a disabled  candidate 
relating  to  the  candidate’s  disabilities. 
Finally,  the  Act  will  be  amended  to  ensure 
that  all  voters  with  disabilities  will  be 
eligible  for  voting  assistance. 


Access  to  Information  Act 

The  Act  will  be  amended  to  insure  that 
persons  with  sensory  disabilities  who 
request  information  under  this  Act  can 
receive  it  in  an  alternate  format.  Excluded 
from  the  amendments  are  persons  with 
learning  disabilities  or  persons  with  mental 
handicaps  who  may  require  information  in 
a clear  language  format. 

The  Citizenship  Act 

Amendments  to  this  Act  grant  the 
Minister  the  discretion  to  waive  the  various 
requirements  of  citizenship  such  as  taking 
of  an  oath  if  the  person  has  a mental 


The  National  Transportation  Act 

The  Act  was  amended  to  include  a 
commitment  that  transportation  services  in 
Canada,  among  other  things,  would  be 
accessible  to  persons  with  disabilities.  This 
gives  a clear  directive  to  the  National 
Transportation  Agency  to  insure  an 
accessible  transportation  system. 

CDRC  proposals  to  amend  the 
Immigration  Act  and  the  Canada  Evidence 
Act  were  ignored,  as  each  of  these  Acts  are 
currently  being  subjected  to  a separate 
review  process.  ■ 


Sand  Therapy 


^1 


Anyone  who’s  ever  had  to  receive  treatment 
from  a physiotherapist  knows  that  an 
integral  ingredient  in  that  treatment  usually 
involves  the  application  of  moist  heat.  In 
fact,  it’s  often  the  primary  treatment,  as 
moist  heat  penetrates  tissue  to  facilitate 
healing,  soothe  nerve  endings,  and  relax 
muscles.  So  why  aren’t  the  packs 
commercially  available  so  that  people  can 
use  them  at  home? 

That’s  the  question  30  year  old  Laurie 
McSymytz  asked  herself  as  she  became 
increasingly  frustrated  with  her  dependence 
on  health  care  professionals.  Back  pain  that 
she  began  developing  since  becoming  a 
paraplegic  in  1982  increased  as  a result  of 
motor  vehicle  accidents  in  1989  and  1990. 
Knowing  the  therapeutic  effect  of  moist 
heat,  and  the  lack  of  a moist  heat  pack  for 
home  use,  she  developed  the  Sandsoother. 

The  Sandsoother  is  a rugged  nylon  pack 
containing  pockets  of  sand.  It  comes  in 
different  sizes  designed  to  fit  various 
regions  of  the  body.  It  is  simply  immersed 
in  water  and  microwaved  to  provide  dry  or 
steam  heat. 


What  and  Where 

If  you’re  an  Edmonton  resident  wondering 
what  and  where  is  accessible  for  persons 
with  disabilities,  the  answers  are  now 
available  in  a single,  easy  to  use  document. 
Civic  Services  and  Programs  for  Persons 
with  Disabilities  is  a clearly  laid  out,  well 
organized  book  that  outlines  the 
accessibility  of  all  city  facilities,  programs, 
and  buildings.  The  book  is  compiled  and 
published  by  Edmonton’s  Corporate 
Communications  department  with 
assistance  from  the  Edmonton  Advisory 
Board  on  Services  for  Persons  with 


The  Sandsoother  can  also  be  frozen  and 
applied  to  reduce  inflammation  and 
swelling.  Its  composition  prevents  frostbite 
and  skin  irritation.  The  Sandsoother  retains 
both  hot  and  cold  temperatures  for  the 
medically  recommended  time  of  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes. 

The  Sandsoother  is  currently  being  used 
by  hospitals,  clinics  and  long  term  care 
facilities,  not  to  mention  sports  franchises 
like  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  and  the 
Winnipeg  Blue  Bombers  in  the  treatment  of 
sports  injuries.  It  has  proven  value  in 
treating  neck  and  back  injuries,  arthritis, 
headaches,  inflammation  and  other 
muscular/skeletal  pain  conditions. 

Reusable  and  economical,  this  Canadian 
made  product  provides  a simple  and 
effective  approach  to  managing  pain  in  both 
home  and  clinical  settings. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Sandsoother,  or  to  find  out  about  dealers 
in  your  area,  contact  Calmax  Industries 
Ltd.,  Box  1227  Wynyard,  Saskatchewan 
SOA  4T0  Phone:  (306)  554-2888.  m 


in  Edmonton 

Disabilities. 

Civic  Services  and  Programs  for  Persons 
with  Disabilities  is  printed  in  large  type  for 
people  who  are  visually  impaired,  and  the 
index  at  the  back  makes  it  easy  to  find 
specific  services  or  programs.  The  book  is 
available  by  contacting  City  of  Edmonton 
Corporate  Communications,  5th  Floor, 
Edmonton  Public  Library,  7 Sir  Winston 
Churchill  Square,  Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J 
2C1  Phone:  (403)  496-8196. 

Could  this  be  a bit  of  a challenge  to 
Calgary?  ■ 
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This  Is  Your  Council 


Members  of  the  Premier’s  Council  are  appointed  on  the  basis  of  many  criteria,  but  the  most 
important  qualities  they  all  share  are  knowledge  of  a disability  or  disabilities,  and  the  extent 
of  work  they’ve  done  with  that  knowledge.  Scattered  throughout  the  province,  the  current 
members  are  indeed  a talented  group,  whose  individual  efforts  are  often  overshadowed  by  the 
Council  collectively.  In  the  January  edition  of  Status  Report,  we  began  profiling  Council 
Members,  and  we  conclude  with  our  final  three  members  in  this  issue. 


As  the  result  of  a rail  accident  in  1974, 

Sandy  Morrice  has  had  one  leg  amputated. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  been  very  active  in  the 
Sledge  Hockey  and  Ice  Picking  Association,  as 
well  as  National  Access  Awareness  Week.  Mr. 
Morrice  was  born,  raised  and  educated  in 
Medicine  Hat  and  has  worked  as  a computer 
programmer  at  Canadian  Forces  Base  Suffield 
for  the  past  nine  years. 

Sandy  Morrice 


Everett  Soop  (Lethbridge)  is  extensively 
involved  with  issues  relating  to  aboriginal 
people  and  to  persons  with  disabilities.  He  is  a 
former  board  member  of  the  Alberta  Indian 
Health  Care  Commission  and  a former  member 
of  the  Alberta  Advisory  Board  for  Recreation  for 
the  Disabled.  Mr.  Soop  is  presently  chairing  the 
Premier’s  Council  Task  Force  on  Issues  for 
Aboriginal  Persons  with  Disabilities.  He  has 
muscular  dystrophy  and  is  hard  of  hearing. 


Everett  Soop 


Jim  Vargo 


Dr.  Jim  Vargo  (Edmonton)  holds  a Ph.D.  in 
counselling  psychology  and  is  Associate  Dean 
of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Alberta.  He  is  also  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
Canadian  Journal  of  Rehabilitation.  Dr.  Vargo  is 
a former  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
both  the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association  and 
the  Easter  Seal  Ability  Council.  Although  he  has 
dealt  with  a cross-section  of  people  with 
physical  disabilities,  his  main  personal  and 
professional  interest  is  spinal  cord  injury.  ■ 
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Official  Government 
Chocolate  Chip  Cookies 

A Dessert  to  Make  You  Drool  for  Plain 
Language 


(reprinted  from  FCSS  COMMUNITY  NETWORK) 

Total  Lead  Time:  35  minutes 

Inputs:  1 cup  packed  brown  sugar 

1/2  cup  granulated  sugar 
1/2  cup  softened  butter 
1/2  cup  shortening 
2 eggs 

1 1/2  teaspoons  vanilla 

Guidance: 

After  procurement  actions,  decontainerize  inputs.  Perform  measurement  tasks  on  a case- 
by-case  basis.  In  a mixing  bowl,  impact  heavily  on  brown  sugar,  granulated  sugar,  softened 
butter,  and  shortening.  Coordinate  the  interface  of  eggs  and  vanilla,  avoiding  an  overrun 
scenario  to  the  best  of  your  skills  and  abilities. 

At  this  point  in  time,  leverage  flour,  baking  soda  and  salt  into  a bowl, 
and  aggregate.  Equalize  with  prior  mixture  and  develop  intense  and 
continuous  liaison  among  inputs  until  well  coordinated.  Associate  key 
chocolate  and  nut  subsystems  and  execute  stirring  operations. 

Within  this  time  frame,  take  action  to  prepare  the  heating  environment 
for  throughput:  manually  set  the  oven  baking  unit  to  a temperature  of  375 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Drop  mixture  in  ongoing  fashion  from  a teaspoon 
implement  onto  an  ungreased  cookie  sheet  at  intervals  sufficient  to  permit 
total  and  permanent  separation  of  throughputs  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  under  operating  conditions.  Position  cookie  sheet  in  a bake 
situation  and  survey  for  8 to  10  minutes  or  until  cooking  action  has 
maximized.  Initiate  coordination  of  outputs  within  the  cooling  rack 
function.  Containerize,  wrap  in  red  tape,  and  disseminate  to 
authorized  staff  personnel  on  a timely  and  expeditious  basis. 

Output:  Six  Dozen  Government  Chocolate  Chip  Cookie  units.  ■ 


2 1/2  cups  flour 
1 teaspoon  baking  soda 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

12  oz.  package  semi-sweet  chocolate  chips 
1 cup  chopped  nuts  (optional) 
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Success  for  NAAW  ’92 


According  to  Mike  Keeping,  provincial 
coordinator  for  National  Access  Awareness 
Week,  1992’s  week  (June  1 to  7)  was  an 
unqualified  success,  with  the  Alberta 

chapter  celebrating 
growth  from  22  to  46 
participating 
communities  in  the 
past  year.  Says 
Keeping,  “Alberta  is 
growing  rapidly  and 
shows  no  sign  of 
slowing  down.” 

Two  members  of  the 
Premier’s  Council 
played  key  parts  on 
different  fronts  of  this 
year’s  celebration. 
Sandy  Morrice,  the 
Council’s  member 
from  Medicine  Hat,  is 
also  a volunteer  for 
the  Medicine  Hat 
NAAW  chapter’s 
organizing  committee. 
Morrice  (right)  says 
that  awareness  for 
people  with 
disabilities  grows 
higher  every  year  in 


June  8.  1992 


The  Breakfast  Club 
The  Calgary  Access  Awareness 
Week  Committee 
c/o  424A  8th  Ave.  S.E. 
Calgary,  Alberta 
T2G  0L7 


Mr.  Neil  Marshall 
Premiers  Council  on  the  Status 
of  Persons  with  Disabilities 
250,  11044  - 82  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  0T2 


Dear  Neil: 

On  behalf  of  the  Breakfast  Club  and  the  Calgary  Access 
Awareness  Week  Committee,  I would  like  to  thank  you  for  acting  as 
Guest  Speaker  for  our  National  Access  Awareness  Week  "Breakfast  of 
Champions".  Your  presentation  was  entertaining,  informative  and 
inspirational.  I have  heard  only  good  feedback  from  consumers,  and 
both  municipal  and  provincial  bureaucrats  and  politicians. 

Thank-you  once  again  for  contributing  to  the  success  of 
National  Access  Awareness  Week  in  Calgary! 


Sincerely, 

/lO  . 

Debra  Tomlinson  (for) 

The  Breakfast  Club 

The  Calgary  Access  Awareness  Week  Committee 


Medicine  Hat,  and  adds  he  is  proud  of  his 
community’s  involvement. 

In  Calgary,  Neil  Marshall  was  a guest 
speaker  at  NAAW’s  kickoff  breakfast. 
According  to  those  present  for  Neil’s 
speech,  it  was  worth  the  price  of  admission 
alone!  The  letter  (left)  gives  some 
indication  as  to  the  success  of  Neil’s 
presentation. 

National  Access  Awareness  Week  is 
history  for  another  year.  But  it’s  important 
to  remember  that  improving  access  for 
persons  with  disabilities  is  something  that 
should  be  on  our  minds  year  round.  ■ 


Sandy  Morrice  and  a member  of  Medicine  Hat 
Transit  pose  beside  a new  iow-fioor  bus. 


In  1991  - 1992,  the  annual  operating  cost  of  Michener  Centre  was 
$55  million  for  980  residents  - a sum  of  $56,000  per  resident.  For 
the  same  period,  the  annual  operating  costs  of  Handicapped 
Children's  Services  totalled  $15.5  million  for  5950  clients  - just 
over  $2,600  per  client.  This  clearly  illustrates  the  potential  savings 
possible  when  community  living  options  are  considered. 


Facts  and  Figures 


Is  your  association  or 
agency  sponsoring  a 
provincial  or  national 
conference  or  workshop? 
If  so,  please  forward  the 
pertinent  information  to: 

Premier's  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities 

250,  11044 -82  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  0T2 


fO 


Upcoming 

Events 


Spina  Bifida  Association  of  British 
Columbia  presents  Progress  to 
Tomorrow  Conference.  September 
17-19,  1992.  Delta  River  Inn,  Richmond, 
B.C.  Theme:  Improving  Quality  of  Life. 
Contact:  Colleen  Talbot,  9460  - 140  Street, 
Surrey,  B.C.  V3V  5Z4 
Telephone:  (604)  521-3454 

Mount  View  Handicapped  Riding 
Association  presents  the  7th 
Annual  Alberta  Handicapped 
Horse  Show.  September  19,  1992,  at  the 
Cow  Palace  in  Olds,  Alberta.  Contact: 
Shelene  Williams,  Mount  View 
Handicapped  Riding  Association,  Box 
1191,  Carstairs,  Alberta  TOM  ONO 
Telephone:  (403)  337-2950 

Bridges  92  - The  Challenge  of  a 
Diversified  Workplace.  September  21 
to  23,  1992,  at  the  Edmonton  Inn, 
Edmonton,  Alberta.  Theme:  All  aspects  of 
employment  equity.  Contact:  Ron  Nadeau, 
Bridges  '92,  9919  - 105  Street,  Edmonton, 


Alberta  T5K  IBl  Telephone:  (403)  423- 
4106. 

Post  Polio  Awareness  & Support 
Society  presents  Managing  Post 
Polio  Problems  II.  October  15-18, 
1992,  at  the  Delta  Pacific  Resort  Hotel, 
Richmond,  B.C.  Theme:  Discussion  of  all 
post  polio  problems. 

Contact:  (604)  477-8244. 

Office  des  personnes  handicapees 
du  Quebec  presents  an 
international  scientific  symposium. 

November  18-20,  1992,  at  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hotel  in  Montreal.  Theme: 
Sharing  Ten  Years  of  Research  on 
disability,  rehabilitation,  and  social 
integration.  Contact:  Suzanne  Dore,  OPHQ, 
(819)  477-7100. 

Learning  Disabilities  Association 
of  Ontario  presents  I Have  the 
Right!  “Invisible  No  Longer”. 

April  28  to  May  1,  1993,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Theme:  a multi-disciplinary  conference 
addressing  a wide  range  of  issues  to  people 
with  learning  disabilities  and  those  who  live 
with,  work  with,  and  teach  them.  Contact: 
Mary-Gayle  Goebel  (416)  487-4106. 


Food  for  Thought 

"When  a mass  movement  begins  to  attract  people  who  are  interested  in  their  individual 
careers,  it  is  a sign  that  it  has  passed  its  vigorous  stage;  that  it  is  no  longer  engaged  in 
molding  a new  world  but  in  possessing  and  preserving  the  present.  It  ceases  then  to  be  a 
movement  and  becomes  an  enterprise." 

The  True  Believer,  Eric  Hoffer 
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Access  in  Canada’s 
National  Parks 


Canada’s  national  parks,  historic  sites  and  canals  will 
be  far  more  accessible  for  people  with  disabilities  in 
the  future,  thanks  to  a new  $20  million,  four  year 
Environment  Canada  initiative. 

To  date.  Environment  Canada’s  Parks  Service  has 
completed  access  plans  for  118  of  its  properties.  The 
plans  identify  improvements  that  must  be  made  over 
a four  year  period  if  access  is  to  be  improved. 
Improvements,  many  of  which  are  in  the  process  of  being  implemented, 
include  Telephone  Devices  for  the  Deaf  (TDDs)  and  EM  assistive 
listening  systems  for  persons  who  are  hard  of  hearing.  Other 
improvements  include  wheelchair  accessible  campgrounds,  picnic  areas, 
trails  and  information  centres. 

Several  studies  are  examining  the  feasibility  of  using  scale  models  and 
tactile  maps. 


Yellowhead  Report 
a Winner!! 

The  Integrated  Services  Review  - Yellowhead 
Report  was  recently  a winning  entry  in  the 
prestigious  American  Educational  Research 
Association  annual  report  awards  competition. 
The  report,  which  outlines  the  initiatives  taken 
by  the  Yellowhead  School  Division  to  fully 
integrate  students  with  disabilities  into  the 
mainstream  classroom,  was  produced  by  the 
Edmonton  consulting  firm  Gail  V.  Barrington 
and  Associates. 

Harvey  Finnestad,  director  of  Alberta’s 
Education  Response  Centre,  informed  the 
Premier’s  Council  of  the  award.  “This  award 
is  a credit  to  our  contractors,  Gail  V. 
Barrington  and  Associates,  members  of  the 
hard  working  steering  committee,  production 
staff  of  the  ERC,  and  especially  to  the 
excellent  cooperation  from  many  staff  of  the 
Yellowhead  School  Division,”  he  wrote. 

The  Integrated  Services  Review  - 
Yellowhead  Report  illustrates  the  potential  of 
integration  in  today’s  classroom.  The 
document  is  available  by  contacting  the 
Education  Response  Centre,  6240  - 113  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6H  3L2. 


Technology: 

Joystick  as  a Mouse  for 
Disabled  Computer  Users 

People  with  disabilities  such  as  Cerebral  Palsy  which  impair 
motor  control  are  often  limited  using  a computer  because  of 
the  lack  of  a suitable  interface.  Using  a mouse  requires  too 
much  control,  as  does  a keypad.  But  a Washington  state 
company  has  an  excellent  solution  - a joystick  device  that 
works  like  a mouse  for  both  Macintosh  and  PC  computers. 
Developed  by  Advanced  Gravis  Computer  Technology,  the 
MouseStick  is  an  optical  joystick  that  has  drivers  which  allow 
it  to  replace  a mouse  in  most  applications,  including  Microsoft 
Windows.  The  MouseStick  uses  a bus-port  board  with  a 
separate  port  for  a standard  analog  joystick. 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Advanced  Gravis  Computer  Technology 
1602  Carolina  Street,  #D12 
Bellingham,  Washington,  USA  98226 
Telephone:  (604)  434-7274 


